structure which thrusts its bizarre features upon us from every page of Augustine's writings.    In streaming upwards from the earth to its natural reservoirs, the sun and moon, the light was intercepted by the roots of plants and trees ; it was absorbed into their   structure,  and   revealed  its divine presence in the glory of flower and perfume.    Hence the Manichean horror of plucking flowers, vegetables, or fruit.    This was met, however, by a belief—a belief which chanced to be, as sometimes  happens,   extremely  advantageous to the clergy—that when the elect eat these fruits or vegetables, they set free the divine light to continue its upward journey.    Hence, although they were vegetarians and  celibates—there   being no light to deliver in dead  flesh,  and  procreation being a multiplication of evil—the elect had a not unpleasant existence.    Augustine would  have  it that their life was a continuous banquet of the choicest   fruits,   cakes,   truffles,   artichokes,   and sweet wines, contributed in vast quantities by the auditors (uninitiate).   Such a system would inevitably lead to grave abuses.      Moreover,   as  the